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Dr. Trautvetter's work is in the main a study of the administrative 
features of the new German tariff law, and of earlier enactments, so far 
as these remain in force. It is of value chiefly to those who expect to 
hold office in the German customs service, although persons engaged 
in the importation of goods into Germany will find many valuable sug- 
gestions in it. Furthermore, it possesses a certain value for students of 
commercial policy since it explains many details of the new German 
tariff that at first sight appear quite anomalous. 

Edward Atkinson's Facts and Figures consists of four papers : " A 
True Policy of Protection," " The Tendency to Individualism in Manu- 
factures," an " Address to the American Free Trade League " and "The 
Cost of War and Warfare." The book is mainly devoted to arguments 
against protection, although many other topics — imperialism, taxation, 
etc. — are discussed. The book is old-fashioned in its admiration of the 
competitive society that so many of the younger economists regard as 
anarchic ; in its insistence upon a relation between freedom of trade 
and individual liberty ; in its courteous treatment of writers whose doc- 
trines its author abhors. There is one point dwelt upon at great 
length, originally advanced some years ago by the author in an article 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics and accepted by not a few 
economists, which perhaps deserve notice here. From an analysis of 
the census statistics of occupations Mr. Atkinson concludes that out of 
over 29,000,000 persons engaged in gainful occupations, not more than 
4,000,000 — and these by no means the best paid — are affected directly 
or indirectly by the tariff. One who holds the protectionist view would 
hardly consider that the classes which are out of reach of foreign com- 
petition have no concern in the tariff. The building trades, for ex- 
ample, rely for their prosperity upon the general wealth of the com- 
munity ; so also do persons engaged in domestic service. Indeed, so 
intimate are the relations of the various industrial classes that no statisti- 
cal study of the numbers affected by protection can be of much value. 

A. S. Johnson. 

Modern Industrialism. By Frank L. McVey, Ph. D. New 
York, Appleton & Co., 1904. — xiii, 300 pp. 

Mr. McVey's compact little volume on Modern Industrialism will 
prove interesting and instructive to the general reader and indispen- 
sable, I should say, to the teacher of economics. It is remarkable how 
much good history, impartial statistics and sound philosophy the author 
has included within the compass of this small octavo of 300 pages. 
The material is well divided and admirably arranged. After a succinct 
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survey of modern industrialism three chapters follow on " Industrial 
Changes in England since 1760," "Industrial Evolution of America," 
and " The Rise of Germany." Each of the three countries chosen is 
characterized by a suggestive sentence. Of England it is said : 

She has passed from an aristocracy to an oligarchy, safeguarded by a dem- 
ocracy, from a domestic system of manufactures to the factory system, 
from partnership organization to corporation and combination, and finally 
from a laissez-faire conception of government to one of regulation [p. 274]. 

Concerning America the author remarks : 

A plutocracy has gradually unfolded itself with its baneful influence on 
law ; misrule, political corruption and irresponsibility have grown with the 
complicated organism. The United States is a land of great resources, of 
democracy, of party government, of commercial development and of ser- 
ious problems aggravated by the inadequacy of the governing forces [p. 
275]- 

Of Germany he says : " The economic edifice of Teutonic production 
rests upon the German business man and workman, the scientist and 
the state" (p. 77). 

This historical part is succeeded by several chapters on industry. In 
the first of these, dealing with the extractive industries, Mr. McVey ex- 
hibits the influences of the law of diminishing returns and shows the 
effects of monopoly control of natural resources; the transportation 
question is considered concisely in the second chapter ; in the third, 
modern manufacture is successfully characterized under the factory 
system, specialization, standardization and a number of other pertinent 
paragraphs. The concluding chapters of this second part deal with the 
forms of industrial organization — the partnership, the joint-stock com- 
pany, the corporation, the cartel, promoters, underwriters, trade unions, 
etc. — and with commercial institutions — banks, clearing-houses, ex- 
changes and the various instruments of trade. 

Having traced the historical development of industry and considered 
the existing facts of industrialism, Mr. McVey is in a position in the 
last part of his book, on administration, to express his opinion upon the 
fundamental problems involved in the individualistic and socialistic 
systems of society. Generally speaking, he is inclined toward the 
socialistic side, that is, he frankly abandons the classic laissez-faire 
doctrine and argues for interference, regulation and government own- 
ership as means adapted to meet the requirements of different coun- 
tries and particular cases coming up in each. " Each land," he says 
" has its own problem, and in so far as the conditions are the same 
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light may be thrown upon it by the experience of others." "In Eng- 
land a better industrial organization is needed ; in America a more 
efficient political organization and the subordination of the industrial 
to it ; and in Germany a more widely developed industrial organiza- 
tion and larger political and social functions for the people." As for 
the United States in particular, "it is clearly demonstrated that we 
must have stronger political institutions, a sense of duty, and a more 
enlightened public opinion before we can talk about the enlargement 
of duties and functions of the state in the management and conduct of 
industry" (pp. 290,291). 

On the whole Mr. McVey's book is well written; it is certainly 
clear and concise and the essential is always emphasized. The English 
is explicit in most places, though some sentences are obscure, and the 
style is marred by a long succession of split infinitives. Attention 
should be called to one error of fact. The author states : "With the 
exception of a few grapes, grasses and foliage plants there were no 
native economic plants" in the United States (p. 91); and "every 
crop now grown on a commercial scale was introduced from foreign 
countries" (p. 91). Payne in his History of the New World gives an 
admirable account of the economic plants indigenous to America, placing 
Indian corn at the head of his list. From this it will be seen that there 
are a number of very important crops now grown on a commercial 
scale in the United States which were not imported from "foreign 
countries." 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. By George Unwin. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1904. — 8vo., 
pp. vii., 277. 

The author of this book has accepted the theories of industrial evolu- 
tion expounded by Schmoller and Biicher, and makes use of them to 
explain the course of the transitions that occurred in "England as 
representative of West European civilization." Wishing " to bridge 
over the gap ... in industrial history between mediaeval England and 
England of the eighteenth century," he states it as the purpose of his 
book, " to give some account of the rise of the domestic or commission 
system ... as displacing the handicraft system of the town." This 
statement of purpose is somewhat misleading ; for the reader feels that 
the author has really put himself to the task of tracing the pedigree of 
modern industrial classes and of demonstrating that the differentiation 



